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God of Our Fathers. 


God of our fathers, hear us as we pray: 

Grant us such faith in Thee, such love of truth, 
As filled the leaders of our Church’s youth 
And spurred them to their work for Christ each day. 

Endue us with vision that can see 

Beyond the present and can view 

The shining goal of all the tasks we do — 
A happy and a blest eternity. 

God of our fathers, help us through the years 

To do the work the fathers have begun, 

So that our part in it may be well done 
Despite our weaknesses, our doubts, our fears, 
Till we .at length, with father-pioneers, 

Are gathered at the right hand of Thy Son. 


Dedicated to the Second Convention W.G. Poack. 
of Concordia Historical Institute. 
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- Memories “i Dr. William Sibler ( 1801—1885). 


By Dr. E. G. SIHLER, New York University. 


I have been asked to write something about my father. It 


seems long ago (1879) that the Concordia Publishing House pub- 
lished the little volume Lebenslauf von W. Sibler bis zu seiner An- 
kunft in New York. This was on November 1, 1843, when he had 
almost completed his forty-second year. I ee that this little 
volume, now 53 years old, is unknown to younger Lutherans. No 
one could add much to it now, and at home my father rarely talked 
about his earlier life — we would have been only too grateful if he 


had, but he was not a man who could be moved by others. Only | 


whenever spiritual concerns arose, or when the growth and welfare 


of the Church came into play, or when St. Paul’s Church was the 


matter, then his tremendous will-power began to stir his uncommon 
personality into consistent and untiring action. About such things 
he never spoke to us, and we did not dare to ask him questions, for 
at the family table, too, he rarely started any conversation about 
current events in Church and State, like the Civil War of 
1861—1865. We looked up to him with awe and reverence and 
never dared to enter his study without first knocking. A crucifix 


- stood in it, also a painted china mug, presenting, if I remember, the — 


University of Berlin,. Unter den BEES where he had studied after 
1826 for several years. 

Our family originated in Zurich, or near it, in Switzerland, 
where the Sihl River enters the Limmat. A branch of the family 
emigrated to Wurttemberg, where my grandfather Christian George 
Sihler was born at Blaubeuren (not Stuttgart), near Ulm, in 1752, 
four years before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Later he 
enlisted in the Prussian army, the Ploetz Hussars, or White Hussars. 


I saw an oil-painting in Silesia in 1874. In Silesia my father was 


born, November 12, 1801, in Bernstadt, near Oels. His eldest 
brother, Frederick, born 1778, married in 1803 a Fraeulein von 
Heydebrand, of an old Silesian family, and such influences, it seems, 
brought it about that the family was knighted in 1804, two years 
before the catastrophe at Jena, October 1806. 


I have summarized my father’s life in Germany (to 1843) in. 


my own autobiography, From Maumee to Thames and Tiber, the 
Life-story of an American Classical Scholar, New York University 
Press, 1930. 

Of his earlier education, his military training, his university 
study, his entering the teaching profession in the Blochmann’s In- 
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% Je esuits z Bilsioe Beast “But i in es years, as ar thanks be once sre me, 
Z it was an academic law that a Privatdozent had to give his first 
.~ lecture in Latin. Among his younger friends in Berlin was Dr. 
BPS Ludwig Wiese, the eminent educationist (see also Wackernagel’s 
) Lesebuch) , who once told me how he began his Gymnasium teaching 
7 at Clausthal in the Harz, when Biewend was a Secundaner there, 
whose tomb, with a broken pillar, was near 
the Holy Cross Church there.-—The little 
volume of my father’s life, apart from 
pleasant literary fluency, exhibits particu- 
wes two dominant traits: a keen ea 
7 eo a penetrating Pera not 
swayed by current fashion or mass-opinion. 
In 1829 appeared his Symbolik des 
Antlitzes (Berlin, Laue) a characteristic 
body of essays — really one — on the 
' manifestation of the inner man by the 
outer, psychology, ethics, with a wide : 
: range of reading and keen judgments, Dr. W. Sihler. 
startling in so young an author. I found 
it (in my late European tours) in the British Museum and in 
virtually every university library in Germany which I visited. In 
Tuebingen (1931) I spent several hours on a copy. I found the 
Schleiermacher phrase Idealmensch and the Hegelian Weltgeist; 
also that the author expected a Doctor honoris causa. He was 
right; he received it at Jena. But I will now turn to that first 
| biographical volume (St. Louis, 1879), p.55 (particularly appro- 
Dee priate to-day, when the Goethe worship surrounds that name with 
the incense of the multitude): “Of Goethe’s compositions I was of 
course most absorbed by Faust. The time of its composition was 
perhaps a critical one and the best in Goethe’s life, and the Bekennt- 
nisse einer schoenen Seele, i.e., of the Christian-minded Fraeulein 
von Klettenberg, might have helped from the storm and struggle of 
Faust to a true comprehension of Christ and right faith if he had 
not withstood in the pride of self-love and if it had not been pre- 
a vented by his deification by the worshipers of his genius.” Among 
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his contemporaries were also Hamann, Matthias Claudius, Lavater, 
and Jung-Stilling (in spite of his mystic vagaries still a Christian) , 
with some of whom he had social relations. “What positively re- 
pelled me in the case of Goethe was the lack of moral earnestness 
and the strain, esthetically veiled, of epicureanism and carnal ap- 
petite, which unmistakably, among other things, faces us in his 
Elective Affinities and in some passages of his Aus meinem Leben. 
And thus he became the spiritual father of Heine and others. Vice 
appearing in veiled form is much more dangerous for the uninformed 
than the plain and unvarnished presentation. No one eats malodor- 
ous asafetida for pleasure, and only medical necessity will make 
patients swallow it, but poison pills sugared are avidly swallowed by 
the ignorant. Thus Goethe has assumed a great responsibility for 
the rehabilitation of the flesh, which he will probably never 
liquidate.” 

In those Berlin years my father sometimes heard noble music 
in the Singakademie, under Zellet’s direction Haydn’s Creation, the 
Death of Jesus, by Grau, Haendel’s oratorios, Bach’s Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, and was a guest at the home of the banker 
Mendelssohn when his son Felix, then only fifteen, produced his 
own first compositions. Dr. Sihler even studied Bacon’s De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum and the Novum Organum. 

Of Schleiermacher he says (p. 62): “He was a small man with 
a slight humpback; but his face, especially his eyes, was full of 
spirit. In his family he was spirited and full of humor. His wife 
was a woman of fine charm; as far as I remember, they had three 
children. On a definite evening of the week the friends of the 
family gathered in his fine apartments in the mansion of the pub- 
lisher G. Reimer in the Wilhelmstrasse, behind which a fine garden 
extended to the city walls. Generally some classical work was read 
in those evenings, e. g., a play of Shakespeare in the masterly transla- 
tion of A. W. Schlegel, a real reproduction of the great English poet 
in German, and there were refreshments, a glass of wine and some 
cold food. The conversation, sometimes suggested by the reading, ~ 
moved along freely, and the social demeanor of the host was natural 
and unconstrained, and he was far from filling the ears of his guests 
by forced cleverness to compel their admiration. But he lacked not 
wit and humor.” 

In 1830 my father joined Pe faculty of the Blochmann In- 
stitute at Dresden. Among his colleagues was Dr. Philippi, after- 
ward a noted professor of divinity at Rostock. I remember dis- 
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tinctly books by Philippi with personal secriptions by the author on 
my father’s study desk at Fort Wayne. 

_ The great change which turned him to Christ for life he has 
related on pp. 82—87. It is not for me to say more of this nor 
of his turning from the court-preachers Ammon, Schaefer, and 
Kaeufer. I now come to his estimate of Pastor Stephan, formed 
before he himself changed his work to the Baltic Provinces in spring, 
1838. At the house of the widowed Frau von Kuegelgen in Dresden, 
where they had Bible hours, he met a sister-in-law of Pastor Stephan. 
I translate (p.94): “the pastor M. Stephan, who served the Bohe- 
mian Lutheran Church in Dresden, but generally preached in 
German. He really preached Christ, as people said, and was loyal 
to the Lutheran Confessions and therefore was either despised or 
hated by the majority of the rationalistic so-called Lutheran clergy- 
men in Dresden. There were two reasons why I did not visit his. 
church. In the first place, it was a notorious fact that he not rarely 
with some of his parishioners, men and women, young men and 
young women, in the evening made excursions in the neighboring 
vineyards, in summertime spent the night there with them, and re- 
_ turned with them only in the early dawn. He pretended that during 

the whole day he was so burdened with the labor of his pastoral cares 
_ that he needed these wanderings for his recreation, since on account 
of his eyes, if I am right, he could not endure the glaring sunlight, 
and pretended that this belonged to Christian freedom. Of this 
doctrine I had no sound understanding at that time; still I under- 
stood in my reason, and felt in my conscience, that this mode of © 
living was an abuse of Christian freedom and antagonistic to Chris- 
tian love. The other thing that repelled me from this man was his 
unkind attitude toward his wife and children, his locking himself up 
in his study, where often an unmarried girl of his congregation fur- 
nished him company, and his epicurean fondness for good eating and 
drinking. Still I should have gone to his church since he preached 
the Word of God, and then, too, I would have had opportunity to 
ask him about his conduct and to reprimand him.” . 
For some five years, from 1838 to 1843, my father carried for- 
ward his tutorial work in the Baltic Provinces of Russia, especially 
at Riga, and on the island of Oesel. His friend Philippi was then 
at the University of Dorpat. It was Wyneken’s Macedonian call 
of the spiritual desolation of German immigrants in the United 
States, especially in the West (then, now the Middle West), that 
caused him to determine to emigrate to America. ‘The Lutherans of 
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the Baltic Provinces realG equipped hea for his missionary work 
on the other side of the Atlantic (ample money, trunks of clothes, — oi 
twenty waistcoats, my mother told us). I myself remember a winter 
coat of indestructible solidity, which seemed to defy time. From 


Dresden Dr. Sihler went to Franconia, chiefly to meet Pastor Loehe, 
whose support for America Wyneken had gained. At Bayreuth 
(p. 147) he met Layriz, chaplain of the penitentiary there, whose 
rhythmical presentation of Lutheran hymns is familiar to all lovers 


of Christian song, and head ede sing Seelentnieut ne , 


Duerer, ae Hans Saclem: at 1 Belapeen i lodged wich Carl von 
Raumer and met Hoefling and Naegelsbach. His main aim was 
Neuendettelsau and the Rev. W. Loehe, whose peculiar personality 


he understood at once. His plans for Lutheran emigrants to 


America were set forth. Dr. Sihler was seven years older and always 
maintained his personal convictions. Later, at Fort Wayne, with 
$500, Dr. Sihler bought a tract of land of ninety-nine acres, which 
really became an asset of the seminary now at Springfield, Illinois. 
He returned from Franconia to Dresden and had a theological 
examination by Dr.Rudelbach at Glauchau, who then gave him 


a Latin certificate of his maturity in divinity. Dr. Sihler then was 


nearly forty-two years old. From Bremen he visited several brothers 
of Wyneken at Lesum. I “met his [Wyneken’s} nephew, our pres- 
ent General President [1879] Pastor Schwan, who had a serious 
Lutheran strain and was on the point of going to Brazil to become 
domestic tutor on a plantation of two Bremen merchants and to 
preach to this domestic congregation.” 

He landed in New York, as I said before, on November 1, 
1843. The second volume of Dr. Sihlet’s life was published in New 
York, 1880, by Lutherischer Verlagsverein (Frey and Halfmann) , 
the preface being dated Fort Wayne, October, 1879. This part of 
his life is known to many Lutherans, although the book has become 
more rare than his volume of sermons. It is a document of the 
history. of the Lutheran Church in America — and I might close 
here. His first contact was with Pastor Stohlmann of St. Matthew’s, 
New York. (John Tyler was President at that time.) At Phil- 
adelphia he met Dr. Demme, at Baltimore Rev. H. Haesbaert; he 
preached there. Of the average (and numerous) American D. D.’s 
he conceived no high opinion. I now limit myself to names and 


places (which then were small towns): Zanesville (Ungemach), 


Columbus (Professors Schaefer and Winkler), Lancaster (Wagen- 
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Rectirals edd camp meetings, Hela leaders aH. Rbisch Fs mourners’ 
bench. 

Even then Dr. Sihler laid great stress on Beichtanmeldung. 
The Ohio Synod accepted the Latin testimonial of Dr. Rudelbach. | 
His further struggles and conflicts may be found in Rev. Hoch- 
_ stetter’s book. The first number of the Lutheraner aye in 
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In February-March, 1845, came a visit from Wyneken, going 
to Baltimore, whose successor at St. Paul’s, Fort Wayne, he even- 
tually became. Having arrived in Fort Wayne on July 15, 1845, 
where he was to close his eyes forty years later, October 27, 1885, 
his first students were Jaebker and Frincke. From Fort Wayne Dr. 
Sihler organized many congregations, as far as twenty to thirty miles 
away, traveling, in the main, on horseback. Further data of his 
life are a part of the history of the Missouri Synod. I will now limit 
myself to a registration of names occurring in Vol.2: Ernst, 
Lochner, Walther, Lochner, Keyl, Gruber, Fuerbringer, Schiefer- 
decker, Buenger; his description of Walther’s personality, at thirty- 
five, remains important (p.52). Stephan (p.55), Susanna Kern 
(p.60); (the wedding, June 8, 1846), Brohm, Barthel, Buerger, 
Selle, Craemer, Wyneken, Husmann, Hattstaedt, Saupert, Seidel, 
Lange (later professor), Wunder, Strasen, Kolb, Claus, Johannes, 
Wolf (teacher), Zagel, Seitz, Roebbelen, Kalb (drowned in the 
Maumee, 1858), Wolter (p. 83), Franke, Fick, Albach, Streckfuss, 
Scholz, Trautmann, Richmann, Schneider, Detzer, Stubnatzy, Vol- 
kert, Heid, Fritze, Riedel, Nuetzel, Kuechle, Koch, Steinbach, Eiss- 


: feldt, Stecher, Eirich, Biewend, Rector Goenner, Kuehn, Daib, 


Juengel, Werfelmann, Foehlinger, Dicke, Koestering, Strieter, 
Lindemann, Wagner, Jox, Grabau (p. 158), Stellhorn, Fleischmann, 
Dr. Seyffarth (p. 172), Saxer, Schick (p. 194), Sauer (p. 236), the 
Norwegians Brodahl, Rasmussen, Ottensen, Preus, Koren, Stub. 
June, 1885, Dr. Sihler. resigned his charge and died in St. 
Paul’s parsonage, on Barr Street, October 27, 1885, having attained 
the age of nearly eighty-four. Having hastened from New York 
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to join in the last honors, on the morning of my last arrival in — 


St. Paul’s parsonage I entered into his study and, with deep emotion, 
scanned those noble and reverend features now so calm and chiseled 
in the marble of the final repose. Somehow in my reminiscent survey 
of this particular life certain lines of St.Paul flashed before my 
spiritual eyes: “He died for all that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died for them 
and rose again.” 

In concluding this nee I will say this: Early in my life 


Dr. Sihler gained a control over my conscience and outlook such as 


no other person ever held in my soul-life: his character, his counsel, 
above all his conduct, were mighty beacons. Later, when in doubt, 


I would simply ask myself, “What would Father do?” On Novem- 
ber 12, 1901, the hundredth anniversary of his birth, I penned the 


following for my mother, my brothers, and sisters (I transcribe from 
my original manuscript): “One hundred years. Above everything, 
the image of our sainted father appears to me as that of a Christian. 


Not on Sundays only, or in the pulpit, was he a Christian, but in his 


innermost essence, always and everywhere. The rich and varied 
life he had traversed, uncommon gifts of will, intellect, and judg- 
“ment, all seemed to blend in the essence of a Christian enlightened, 
_ filled with deep love for his Savior. ‘Let us love Him, fer He has 
loved us first,’ this was the echo of his words and works. In a deeper 
degree than any other man familiar to me, he seemed to have con- 
quered the world. What the power of prayer was in his soul, in all 
his tenor of living, the Almighty only fully knows. At the meridian 
point of my own life I feel ever more deeply how little I may trust 
in men or in myself, how selfishness and vanity may deceive me about 
myself. The Sixth Petition every morning warns me to be modest 
and faithful. When our life and judgment began to be mature 
enough to appreciate him in a measure, he was already an elderly 
man. An old man, as the phrase goes, he never was in my recollec- 
tion. He enjoyed marvelous health and precisely allotted his time 
and work. He accomplished much, very much, but he maintained 
wise economy of time and strength and achieved more than many 
men who consume themselves in impatience and impetuosity. The 
genetic point of his personal Christianity was self-knowledge; this, 
the bitterest form of truth, was the basis on which all true progress 
must rest, it was Truth. From this point his believing soul with 
every fiber of its being strove for God through Christ. He owned 
great breadth and peculiar freedom of judgment. He could size 


ow eg oe Ded will, which aaa ie conscience ae will of cae 
whom he was called to lead. A late child in his father’s house 

and spoiled in his own childhood, he perhaps treated his older sons 

_ with excessive rigor. But he, quite justly, had no patience with 


indolence or incomplete discharge of duty in any form whatever. 
His vizor was ever open, and his innermost motives from the crystal 


of his innermost essence impressed the candid observer. He lived 


the Christian life for his children, and they could see how in him 
there was a steady and conscious conflict of the old man with the © 


‘new man. In his earlier manhood an associate of men like Schleier- 


macher and Tieck and fond of belles-lettres, he still in his maturity 
fitted well into the poverty and self-denial bound up with the foun- 


dation and pioneer time of the Missouri Synod. 


“His farewell and end was the peace of God. When he could 
no longer speak distinctly, he had his youngest son write out for him 
some of the golden passages of the Bible; he pointed to the initial 
words and had the entire verses read to him. With such upward 
glances and consolation he passed out of this life. Should I attempt 
to condense it all in a few simple words, I would say this: ‘It is 
remarkable and wonderful, not what a man may make out of 
Christianity, but what Christianity may make out of a man.” 
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(Continued on page 80.) 
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- Paul Henkel, an American Lutheran Pioneer in 
Missions, Organization, and Publicity.* 
By PROF. THEODORE GRAEBNER, D. D. 


In the eighteenth century there lived in Germany a Rev. it, 
thony Jacob (Gerhart) Henkel, a lineal descendant of Dr. Johann 


Henkel of the Reformation period. He was a court preacher who 


was compelled to leave the country because he displeased his sov- 
ereign by preaching against the profligacy of the court. For this 
reason Henkel came to America, establishing the first German 
Lutheran church in the New World at New Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
about forty miles from Philadelphia. The descendants of Anthony 
Jacob Henkel, often spoken of as the exile, settled in the sur- 
rounding Pennsylvania territory, in Germantown, Frankfort, and 
York, and one branch in New Market, Virginia. Later they seem 
to Have scattered to Maryland and North Carolina as well as 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Therefore we find about 1800 in New 
Market, Va., one of these families, descendants of Anthony Jacob 
Pa This family consisted of Paul Henkel, the father, and 
two sons, Solomon and Ambrose. It is principally the head of 
this remarkable household that we are concerned with. 

Paul Henkel’s life was indeed a life of hardships and un- 
remitting labors, not for personal advancement, but for the salva- 
tion of human souls. His father lived in the “bush” of North 
Carolina on the Yadkin River when Paul was born in a log cabin, 
December 15, 1754. As he became a boy, he was, due to the 
hostility of the Indians, soon introduced to the use of firearms. In 
the war against the Catawbas he performed valuable service as 
a scout. He loved the life in the open and grew up a strong, self- 
reliant, and impressive young man. How did this son of the back- 
woods come to study for the holy ministry? His education had 
been neglected, and there were no theological seminaries in those 


days. When he conceived the idea of serving in the ministry, he was — 


cast upon his own resources. A Pastor Krug of Frederickstown, 
Maryland, recognized the energy and devotion of the young man 
and assisted him in acquiring the elements of Latin and Greek. 
When he was finally examined by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
he was licensed to preach and was called as pastor by a number of 
congregations in New Market, Virginia. After a season of .proba- 
tion he was ordained to the ministry (1792). 


* See also Diary of Paul Henkel, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, translated by 


-Dr. Graebner. 


-at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. Thus it happened. 


the first period of its his- 
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"The first years of Henkel’s ministerial life were devoted to. 
the arduous task of gathering the Lutherans scattered through the 
forests of Virginia and to serve them with the means of grace. He 
penetrated far beyond the territory first assigned to him and every- 
where found Lutherans who welcomed his ministrations. His 
people respected and loved him. A number of calls came to him, 
but he invariably returned them. His was a restless life. Between 
1792 and 1805 he changed his place of residence four times. In 
this year he returned to his former congregation at New Market 


and the third period of his life commenced. 


At this time the westward stream of German immigration into — 
Pennsylvania and beyond , as 
that reached a high tide. | 
The route of those bound 
westward crossed the Ohio 


that practically all the 
Lutherans in Ohio during 


tory were of one stock, 
Pennsylvania-German. It 
was a_ strong, sturdy, 
industrious, conservative, 
prolific race, home-loving, 
peaceable, modest, in be- 
havior, patriotic, yet lov- 
ing the ancient customs Henkel Press. 
and the native tongue. In General Library, eee. University, 

Bure Durham, North Carolina. 
But “the most striking 
personal characteristic of the early German immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania, next to their strong instincts for property and home and 
their domestic and agricultural propensities, was their simple- 
minded faith and deep-seated piety.” In 1800 the first missionary 
was sent to follow up the tide of migration. This was Pastor John 
Stauch, probably the first Lutheran minister in Ohio and, later 
on, the first president of the Ohio Synod. The traveling preacher 
next commissioned for the newly opened territory by the mother of 
these scattered Lutherans, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was 
William Forster, and the next sent out was Pastor Paul Henkel. 
He received his first appointment in 1806 and was allowed forty 
dollars a month for the time he was actually engaged as traveling 
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preacher. He was still residing at New Market, Virginia, from 
which point he made an extensive missionary tour that same year 
through Southeastern Ohio, accompanied by his wife and traveling 


in a two-wheeled cart, or “gig.” For several months he labored in 


Gallia, Highland, and Montgomery counties, where he found many 


old acquaintances who had migrated there from Virginia. Several 


other missionary tours were made by this indefatigable worker dur- 
ing the following years, and, according to his journal, on one of 
them he penetrated twenty miles north of Springfield up the Mad 
River to the remotest white settlement, twenty miles from the Indian 
frontier, and preached in both the German and the English lan- 
guage. Paul Henkel never established a re teg sl residence within 


the State of Ohio. 


Henkel’s missionary tours brought him to Tennessee, West 


Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and even as far as Indiana. Everywhere 
he was active as a builder and organizer. He devoted a large por- 
tion of his time to the instruction of the children and young people, 
organized congregations and conducted their meetings, and labored 
for contact and closer association among his brethren in the faith. 


Only a man of Henkel’s splendid physical condition was able to 


endure the hardships of such a life. Considering the extreme dis- 
comforts of travel, the absence of all protection against insects, the 
lack of sanitary arrangements, and the irregularity of a life in the 
woods and on the trails, it is a matter of surprise that his life was 
not cut short in the early stages of his pioneer activities. 

It is significant of the church conditions of that day that Paul 
Henkel belonged to four synods at the same time. He helped to 
organize the North Carolina Synod in 1803 and became a member 
of it. He participated in the organization of the Ohio Synod at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, in 1817 and became a member of it. He 
was present at the organization of the Tennessee Synod in 1820, 


helped to prepare its constitution, and became a member of it; and ~ 


all the while he was still a member of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, which had sent him out as its missionary and to which he made 
reports from time to time until 1819. 

With his sons Solomon and Ambrose he established in 1804 
a printing-house at New Market. With their own hands father and 
son constructed a hand-press which was put in operation in 1806. 
Through the center runs a large iron screw. The wood used was 
solid mahogany and cottonwood. The bed of the press is a block 
of solid granite about 26X21 inches. The type was set by hand and 
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ocked on this granite base. The type was then inked with a large 
ball, : which still hangs on the side of the old press. Next, the 
_ paper was fastened in the frame which held it tight under a metal 
strip and folded over the type. The granite base with the type and 
paper were rolled under the press, an iron block, by turning a crank 
on one side. By turning a lever this iron block was lowered and 
eae upon the paper, the type thus printing the page. Then the 
press was raised, the base rolled out, and the printed page uncovered. 
f This press, or block, was hung from its support by strips of rawhide 
. covered with tallow. The pressure of this block on the type was 
regulated by heating the hide strips which made them lengthen, so ~ 
_ cteating more pressure. For the purpose of heating these strips, 
a tallow candle was kept near by. The block, or press, was about 
21X14 inches and would cover only about one half of the base at 
atime. Thus was established at New Market, Virginia, in 1806, the 
first German printing-office south of the Mason-Dixon Line. This 
ptess is now a treasured possession of Duke University Library at 
Durham, North Carolina. The library also possesses some of the 
old books printed on the Henkel press. 

Miss Allene Ramage, head of the newspaper department of the 
library, supplies us with the following information: — 

“The Henkel family was especially interested in printing re- 
ligious material and text-books in both English and German. 
Among the text-books are two: Das kleine A BC Buch (1819) and 
Das grosse ABC Buch (1820), both printed in German by Am- 
brose Henkel. Their religious material was quite varied, including 
hymn-books and catechisms as well as books on religious subjects. 
Several of the books in the religious field are: Eine Sammlung aus- 
erlesener Gebeter u. Lieder zum gebrauch der Jugend sowohl zu 
Hause als auch in der Schule (1824), by S. Henkel; Dr. Martin 

. Luther’s kleiner Katechismus (1829); The Christian Confession of 

- the harmless Christians in the Netherlands known by the name of 
Mennonists (1810), a book first printed in Amsterdam and then re- 
printed by Henkel; Answer to Mr. Joseph Moore, the Methodist 
with a few fragments on the doctrine of justification, by David 
Henkel, pastor of the Evangelic Lutheran church, residing in Lin- 
coln County, N.C. (1825). 

“One of the very interesting products of the Henkel press is 
a German newspaper, Virginische Volksberichter und Neumarket 

_Wochenschrift. This weekly paper was published from October, 
1807, to June, 1809. It was a small four-sheet paper about 10X15 


oor 
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inches. An eagle was first used in the heading, but this was soon 
changed to a horse and rider. The paper, though small, carried 
news from many American cities, especially Washington, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and some foreign countries. The sessions 
of Congress were given in full, and the messages of President 
Thomas Jefferson were frequent. The paper contained many notices 
and advertisements. Especially impressive are those of books pub- 


lished on the Henkel press. Although the newspaper was printed. 


in German, some of the notices were in English. It is interesting to 
see that the English nouns are capitalized just as the German nouns. 


Pastor Nickel and Family on a Visit in Germany. 


One of the notices in English stated, ‘Rags wanted at this office.” 
This makes one wonder if the Henkels made their own paper. It is 
quite probable that they did. Another article in English listed the 
letters in the post-office, and this was signed by Solomon Hen- 
kel, P.M. A new law regarding shooting at a mark within the city 
was given in English and also the notice of the removal of a store, 
the death of Mr. Peter Higgins, an old and respected citizen, and 
the freeing of a slave ‘Wilis.’ This little paper played an important 
part in the life of the community which it served. 

“From the year 1806 until about 1830 the Henkel press and the 
Henkel family made a great contribution to the early printing of 
the South. The press thas always been in possession of the Henkel 
family, until it was bought from Elon O. Henkel and brought from 
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Virginia to Durham, North Gina last fall. Duke University 


Library is rightfully proud to have among its treasures the famous 
Henkel press.” 

Paul Henkel was a straightforward character, who cared little 
for the applause of the multitudes. He was an enemy of covetous- 


ness and frequently declined calls that promised high and lucrative 


positions. When his parish, in times of depression, was unable to 
pay him a salary, he supported himself and family by the labors of 
his own hands. His domestic life was simplicity itself. On the table 
the most ordinary foods were served, and his clothing was made of 


homespun. Only one extravagance he regarded as required by his 


office — he wore a gown of the finest and heaviest black silk, and he 
wore it in the smallest log-cabin churches and when conducting ser- 
vices in private homes. 

Asa preacher he was greatly beloved. He loved illustration and 
was a master in the art of using anecdotes in order to carry home 
the message of the text. Those who have heard him say that he 
would begin his sermons with a low voice, almost timid, but as soon 
as he launched into his theme, he became animated, and _ his 
eloquence would flow in a steady stream from his lips. 

It was a happy life, devoted to the welfare of the Church which 


he dearly loved and which he served as few others have done in the 


combination of preacher, missionary, organizer, and printer. He 


died in 1825. 


History of the Stockbridge Indians and Our 
Missions Among Them. 


By E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo., former missionary among the 
Stockbridge Indians in Wisconsin. 


Ab 


It was in 1898 that Pastor Th. Nickel, at the time pastor at 
Shawano, was called upon to serve them. Pastor Nickel came from 
Germany with a very fine academic training and graduated from our 
Concordia Seminary at St. Louis. His charge at Shawano being en- 
tirely German, he had never preached in the English language. But 
in spite of this handicap he gladly accepted the invitation. Possessed 
of a commanding personality and endowed-with deep spirituality, he 
soon gained the confidence of the people. The meetings were held 
in the schoolhouse on the reservation, and the people gladly came 
to hear him. 

The trips were often made under many hardships and disap- 
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pointments. It happened more than once that he drove the thirty- _ | 
four miles at thirty-four degrees below zero and that then nota soul == 
_ showed up. But this did not discourage him. He was soon to be 
amply repaid. On one of his trips he was called to the bedside of 
a dying aged mother, whom he prepared for a blessed end. At the — 
burial there were some hundred people, and his sermon from the text 
“I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me” made a deep impression. He became acquainted — 

with a man by the name of Adam Davids. He was a corpulent man, 


Mr. Peters and Family, the First to Request Service of Us. 


weighing over two hundred and sixty pounds. This man trudged 
three miles to read a sermon to the people when there was no 
preaching. Morning and evening devotions were held regularly in 
his home, and a Christian spirit ruled in his household. On a visit 
during his illness he told the pastor: “It all comes from the hand 
of God and only for our welfare.” He was a pillar in the mission 
while he lived. 

On another occasion, after services, the pastor was called to the 
Abraham home. The eldest of six daughters was gradually fading 
away with the dreaded white plague. Neither she, her sisters, nor 
her father had been baptized. The mother, of white parents, had 
been baptized in infancy at Oshkosh, in a Lutheran church. The 
pastor found the patient who had him called very weak bodily, but 


Pac. ae gave i ia hae at a living ee se sin ee i 


‘a’ joyful confidence in Christ, her Savior. And as. they all had a fair 
knowledge of God’s Word and received the pastor’s instructions con- 
cerning Baptism, he was in a position to baptize them all-at his next 
visit. First the dying one, — the pastor thought she would pass away 
any minute, — then the sisters, and lastly the father were baptized. 
It was a scene never to be forgotten. The pastor asked the patient, 


“How are you to-day?” She answered, “It is well with me; it is 
well with my soul and spirit.” The pastor, holding her hand in his, 


’ 


The Missionary’s Dwelling. 


asked, “Do you want the pastor to pray with you?” “Yes,” she an- 
swered, “and his wife also.” 

The pastor read Paul Gerhardt’s beautiful hymn of comfort 
“Why Should Sorrow Ever Grieve Me.” Commenting on each 
stanza, he concluded with prayer. After a brief thoughtful silence, 
she took the pastor’s hand and said, “You are so kind to me, and 
oh, I am so happy!” The pastor answered, “Yes, whoever knows 
the Lord Jesus can be happy even in the hour of greatest need.” 
She answered, “If the Lord Jesus will make me well, I will work 
for him all my life; or should He call me hence, I will gladly follow 
Him. I am not grieved nor afraid, for I am going home. Oh, I am 
so happy!” “Yes, my child,” said the father, “if Jesus will restore 
your health, you shall live for Him alone, and if He wants you 
home [how hard it was to finish the thought! }, it is well.” “Indeed,” 


. 7 
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pastor took his place at the organ, and those present sang “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.” After the hymn she said, “Abraham believed 
the Lord, and his faith was counted unto him for righteousness. 
That is also meant for me. I also believe, and my faith will be 
counted unto me for righteousness. I know I will be saved. Not be- 
cause I love Jesus, but because Jesus loves me and died for me.” 
And she continued, “Is there any one in this house who does not 
know Jesus, oh, may he go to the pastor! This man of God will 
tell him what he must do. In heaven we shall meet again, and there 
I will thank him for what he has done for me.” “God bless you, 
Lizzie,” she said to her friend, who answered with tears, “God bless 
you, my darling!” Then she added, “Pray for me, as I pray for 
each one of you.” She finished speaking with a long Amen. 

“I had,” said Pastor Nickel, “often stood beside sick- and death- 
beds, but had never heard such a beautiful confession before. Also 
my wife said, with tears glistening in her eyes, ‘Something like this 
I have not found among our own people.’ At parting she thanked 
me for my service and said, ‘If we do not meet here again, then 
yonder in heaven.’ ” 

Pastor Nickel had served these people for about a year and ex- 
pressed the hope that Synod might give them their own missionary. 
This hope was soon fulfilled. In 1899 Synod accepted this mission 
at its own, and Pastors Th. Nickel, H.Erck, and P.H. Dicke, 
P. em., were elected as the first Mission Board for Indian Missions. 
This newly elected board immediately called Candidate J. D. Larsen 
from our theological seminary at Springfield as missionary among 
the Stockbridge Indians. He was ordained in their midst Septem- 
ber 3, 1899. A tract of land comprising twenty acres and bordering 
a beautiful lake was purchased, and a parish-house was erected. 
Here the missionary lived, and services were held in one of the 
larger rooms. After nine months of faithful service the missionary 
was constrained to resign because of ill health. 

Not being successful in calling, the mission board,with the con- 
serit of the faculty of our seminary at St. Louis, placed the writer 
in charge of the mission for one year. This was in 1900, after my 
second year at the seminary. 
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Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


-V. The Swedes on the Delaware under Other Flags. 
1. Under the Dutch Flag. 


JHE Dutch were now 
| in possession of New 
Sweden. The seat of 
government in the ter- 
ritory of the Swedish. 
colonies was removed 
from Christina (Wil- 
mington) down the 
river to Fort Casimir 
(New Castle). Before 
the news of the end 


Site of Fort Elfsborg, N. J., 
where Lutheran services were held in 1643. PS sat ii 
(From The Atlantic District and Ite Antecedents.) ©! OWedish rule on the 


Delaware had reached 
Europe, the Mercurius, with 130 souls and a Lutheran preacher, 
“Heer Matthias,” on board, had left Gothenburg in Sweden and 
arrived in the Delaware in March, 1656, where the newcomers 
found to their surprise that New Sweden was a thing of the past. 
In spite of the fact that the decks of the Mercurius were crowded 
with Indians, who had been taken on board by the Swedes in order 
to prevent the garrison of Fort Casimir from firing on them, the 
ship was taken in tow by the man-of-war de Waegh and brought 
to New Amsterdam, whence many of its passengers, including 
“Heer Matthias,” returned to Sweden. 

In the mean time the Rev. Lars Lock, the only remaining Lu- 
theran pastor in the Swedish settlements, continued to minister 
to his flock as well as circumstances would permit. He and his 
family made their home in Upland (Chester), which lay about in 
the center of the extensive field. From here he made his trips, 
mostly by canoe, up to Tinicum and down to Christina and Fort 
Casimir and to the settlements that were springing up on the east 
side of the river, in all kinds of weather and in no little danger 
from prowling Indians. Governor Stuyvesant had granted religious 
toleration to the Swedes only under stress “of circumstances: But 
when the Reformed Dutch domines on Manhattan had prevailed 
upon him to banish the Lutheran pastor Gutwasser in 1659, they 
tried to put an end to the preaching of Lock on the South River 


(Delaware) also; however, to no avail. 
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Within a year of the capture of New Sweden by the Dutch 
it was found that the Dutch West India Company, for financial 
reasons, was forced to turn over a part of New Sweden to the 
city of Amsterdam, a “Citty full of money.” The new proprietors’ 
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headquarters were at Fort Casimir (which was renamed New 
Amstel), while Christina (which was now called Altena) was the 
center of the Company’s activities, and in 1658 Willem Beeckman 
was appointed vice-director for the West India Company. The 
further immigration of Swedes and Finns was encouraged, and the 
labors of Domine Lars Lock increased. However, his influence 
was to a large extent neutralized by a display of temper which 
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acc bia fades an eee hat om had oS ae to 
do ik ihe disappbeance of his wife. Accordingly he entered the 
“quarters formerly occupied by Jongh by force, battering down the 


door with an ax. He found nothing, however, but a few socks; 


and though he immediately reported this fact in writing to Vice- 


governor Beeckman, the latter held him responsible for the missing 
goods belonging to the government, and the unfortunate pastor was — 
ordered to pay for these goods, appraised at 240 gulden, and to 


remit a fine of 40 gulden besides for unlawful entry. Before he 
was able to scrape together enough money to pay for his first 


mistake, the temperamental domine had committed a second. Since 


his wife had left him, he applied for, and received, a decree of 
divorce from the vice-governor on December 15, 1661. However, 
without awaiting the confirmation of this ecten by the authorities 
in New Amsterdam, he had in January, 1662, married another 
woman, performing the ceremony himself. For this infraction of 
the law his marriage was declared void, and he was forbidden to 
officiate for the time being. In regard to this matter he wrote to 
the governor-general: “That I have performed the ceremony my- 
self was not contrary to law, but after obtaining a license, I have 
simply followed the custom which others here have followed, who 
have not been called to account. I declare on my conscience that 
it was not done with malicious intent.” (Graebner, p. 26.) Later 
he was fined 50 florins for marrying a young couple against the 
will of their parents and without publishing the bans in the church. 
His objection that the Dutch courts had no jurisdiction in the 
matter, but that this was a case for the ecclesiastical authorities in 


Sweden was overruled. It was evident that the Reformed Dutch 


authorities were taking advantage of these lapses of the Lutheran 
domine to try to do away with Lutheran preaching, as Stuyvesant 
had succeeded in doing in New Amsterdam, where Gutwasser had 
been banished after two years of residence in the colony. And 
when on October 12, 1662, another Lutheran preacher, Abelius Zets- 
koorn, c.r.m., had arrived in New Amsterdam to minister to the 
Lutherans there, Stuyvesant lost little time in furnishing him with 
a passport to the South (Delaware) River in order that he might 
minister to the Lutherans at New Amstel, who were largely of 
Dutch and German extraction and had little benefit of Lock’s occa- 
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sional Swedish services. Besides, the citizens of Nee Amstel had 


complained that they had been treated rather shabbily by the Dutch 


authorities, and it was necessary to retain their good will and to 
strengthen the colony in order to prevent any further encroach- 


ments on the part of the English, who were casting longing eyes 


across the Delaware River from their settlement in Salem (N. J.), 
beyond Fort Elfsborg. That explains why Stuyvesant was willing 


to let “those of the Augsburg Confession in New Amstel” have 


their new preacher. ; 

According to a letter written by the Rev. Andrew Rudman 
forty years later (October 4, 1703) Lock ordained Zetskoorn for 
the ministry early in 1663 (in this case probably without consulting 
the ecclesiastical authorities in Sweden); but when Zetskoorn in 
the spring of 1663 was asked by the Swedish commissaries to 
preach in the church on Tinicum Island, Lock “objected to it with 
all his influence.” Nevertheless Zetskoorn preached there on Pente- 
cost Monday, 1663. He received a call as a schoolmaster and was 
promised as much salary “as Domine Lars is enjoying.” But the 
people “of New Amstel would not let him go.” So Lock remained 
in charge of the northern settlements along the Delaware, and 
when, some time later, Zetskoorn vanished from the scene, he also 
took charge of the southern half. © 

Before the end of the year 1663 the West India Company 
had yielded the whole South River region to the city of Amsterdam, 
and before the end of the following year both the Swedes and the 
Dutch lost whatever possessions they had had in the present terri- 
tory of the United States to the English. 


2. Under the English Flag. 


In the articles of capitulation the English, in keeping with 
their policy, granted the inhabitants the same privileges they had 
enjoyed before. All the people were to have religious liberty and 
be “as free as any Englishman” upon the “taking of the oath.” 
The Swedes were told that they ought to be happy to live once 
more under a monarchical form of government. There may have 
been a reason for such a special assurance, for after some time it 
developed that among the Swedes and Finns on the Delaware there 
were some who were not particularly pleased with the new régime. 
The leader of this movement was known as “the long Finn.” In 
the summer of 1669 he was accused of stirring up the people of 
Christina and other places and conspiring to return the Delaware 


region to Sweden. He was found guilty, condemned to be flogged, 
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anded i in the face, and sold as a slave into Barbadoes. In the 
se of the investigation it transpired that also “the little 
domine,” Lars Lock, had been among the conspirators. In fact, 
che was accused of having “played the trumpeter” during these 
troubles; and so he was fined, at one time: 600 and at another, 
800 gulden for his part in the “insurrection.” 2 

ee seems, though, as if his implications in these political in- 
trigues did not cost him the respect of his parishioners. He con-_ 


Old Swedes’ Church and Sven Sener’s House. 


tinued to minister to the settlements, which had been appreciably 

increased in numbers and wealth also under Dutch rule. Since in 
the course of time it was found that the oldest of the settlements, 
Christina, was somewhat removed from the main traveled highway, 
the Delaware River, a new church was erected in 1667 near the 
confluence of the Christina Creek and the Delaware, on a projec- 
tion of land called Tranhook or Cranhook. Hither the colonists 
came, down the Christina and the Brandywine, down the Racoon 
Creek, on the Jersey side, and up the Delaware from New Amstel 
(now called New Castle) and points opposite, while the upper part 
of the parish was served by the church on Tinicum Island, erected 
by Governor Printz in 1646. 
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Lock remained as the only Lutheran preacher in the Delaware 
valley until Domine Jacob Fabritius, whose pastorate in New York 
had come to an early and inglorious end, joined him in 1671. 


Soon after his arrival in New York, Fabritius had married the 


widow of the tavern-keeper Lucas Dircksen, who in 1657 had 
received the grant of some property in New Amstel from Governor 
Stuyvesant. In 1670 Fabritius and his wife had made a trip to the 
Delaware to look after this property. Having become acquainted 
with this region and its people, it was most natural for him to 
make his way here after his ministry in New York had terminated 
with the arrival of Domine Arensius in August, 1671. 

We find that on December 10, 1672, some inhabitants of New 
Castle representing “the congregations of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, called Lutherans,” proposed a division of the river 
territory into two pastorates. The dividing line was to be some- 
where between Christina (Wilmington) and Upland (Chester), 
and Domine Lars was to retain the upper half, while the lower part 
was to be the parish of Magister Jacobus Fabritius, “who is the 
suppliants’ preacher.” But before the approval of the governor 
of New York, which was necessary to make the division valid, could 
be obtained, the former New Netherland territory had once more 
come into the possession of the Dutch (1673), under the director- 
ship of Anton Colve, and New York was called New Orange for 
the time being. 

This change, however, did not affect the religious status of 
the Lutheran congregations in any way. Though the Reformed 
Dutch Church again became “de hoofft Kercke,” those who “were 
of other faiths” were granted liberty of conscience, and “the Swedes 
and Finns on the South River” were granted the same rights as 
“the rest of the subjects of this government.” It was during this 
period (1673 and 1674) that Fabritius returned to Manhattan, 
got himself into difficulties once more, this time with the Dutch 
authorities, and was commanded to be flogged and to be banished 
“out of this government” forever. Later this verdict was changed 
into revocation of his license as a minister for one year. 

However, before the year was up, the Dutch rule in America 
had come to its final end, November, 1674. Fabritius returned to 
the Delaware, and under the new English governor, Andros, it was 
decreed that the division of the parish as it had existed de facto 
for some time should continue until further orders. But on 
August 14, 1675, Hendricks Lemmes, a deacon in the Cranhook 
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church, and four members of the congregation, in a document 


bearing the heading Laus semper Deo, in the name of the “Swedes 
and Finns belonging to the Cranhook church” formally protested 
that against their will “the German priest Fabritius had been foisted 
upon them and that neither they nor their wives and children could 
understand him.” They humbly petitioned the “Lord General” 
that they might have their church with their preacher as hereto- 
fore and that, if the “German priest” wanted to teach, he might 
remain in his territory and preach in Sandhook (New Castle) for 
the Germans (probably the Dutch were meant) . 

It is quite possible that “the Swedes and Finns belonging to 
the Cranhook church” had another reason for trying to get rid of 
Fabritius. This troublesome domine had on June 4, 1675, become 
involved in a political turmoil in New Castle. When an English- 
man by the name of Ogle had objected to being drafted for work 
on the dikes and roads in the marshes along the Delaware, Fabritius 
had taken his part, had been arrested with him in spite of his 
resistance, and brought aboard a ship to be carried to the seat of 
government in New York. Though the prisoners were freed 
during a riot of the populace, the whole matter was reported to 
the authorities, with the result that Ogle and Fabritius were sum- 
moned to New York. In his defense Fabritius pleaded “not guilty,” 
declaring that he had taken part in the protest in deference to the 
wishes of the people and asked that he be reimbursed for his ex- 
penses and loss of time. The court, however, in view of “his former 
irregular life and “conversation” would not hear of such a thing. 
The verdict, handed down on September 15, 1675, was that he 
should be deposed from the ministry and forbidden “to preach 
within the domain of this government, whether it be publicly or 
privately.” 

Less than two years later, however, we find him as the first 
pastor of the first church erected within the present limits of the 
city of Philadelphia. Even in the days of Governor Printz the 
Swedes had pushed northward and founded a small settlement at 
Wicaco, between the Schuylkill and the Delaware rivers. In May, 
1675, the commissaries of Upland had been directed to build 
a church there and to defray the cost from fines imposed on two 
men who were condemned to pay 500 gulden for some infraction 
of the law. The simple blockhouse erected within a stone’s throw 
of the Delaware (now near the crowded water-front of Phila-— 


delphia) was to serve also as a place of refuge from the Indians 
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in case of necessity. To this day there is a persistent tradition that 


the good Swedish housewives of the neighborhood were at one time _ 
surprised by a band of Indians while they were making soap, that 


they retreated into the blockhouse and greeted the enemy with well- 
directed streams of scalding-hot soap, holding them at bay until 
help arrived. 

Here Domine Fabritius preached his inaugural sermon on 
Trinity Sunday, June 9, 1677, and it was Governor Andros him- 


self who had been instrumental in placing the deposed pastor in 


charge of this new parish. Pastor Lock served the churches on 
Cranhook and on Tinicum Island. 

The New Castle incident seems to have aaa a turning- 
point in the life of Fabritius; and the first Christian pastor to 
preside over a church within the territory of one of the largest 
cities in America is given the testimony by his people that he was 
a faithful minister, “an excellent preacher,” proclaiming “God’s 
pure and true Word” according to the “Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession,” and that he led “an exemplary life.” It seems that, 
besides preaching in Swedish, he also preached in Dutch, which 
may mean that he used also the German language in his sermons, 
as late as 1693. 

Though Fabritius became blind five years after his arrival in 
Wicaco, the congregation retained him as its pastor, sharing with 
him, and he with them, the poverty of frontier life. His labors 
increased, when Pastor Lock closed his eyes in death in 1688, by 
the necessity of ministering also to the southern half of the ter- 
ritory. This he did with the help of two splendid laymen, Karl 
Christoph Springer, who in the absence of the pastor served as 
reader in the Cranhook church, and Andreas Bengtson, who per- 


formed the same service for the Wicaco church. And when Fabri-— 
tius after years of strenuous labor in the Lord’s vineyard, especially 


in the mellowed years of the eventide of his life, was called to his 
reward in 1696, these two men were largely responsible for keeping 
alive Lutheran consciousness in the Swedish colonies along the 
Delaware. ’ 
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ry Brief ‘History of eeehersn Education in Oregon. 
y By MARTIN P. SIMON, B. ‘D., M. A. 


Introduction. 


a My main sources of information are the annual synodical re- 


ports and the Statistical Year-book of the Missouri Synod. Since 
in these sources the material is grouped by year and easily traced, 


I have not been at pains to indicate in every case just whence I re- 


ceived my information. The Lutheran Messenger of the Oregon 
and Washington District and the Brief History of Concordia Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, also were used extensively as well as other 
sources that were to hand, including personal interviews, letters, 


jubilee booklets and write-ups, and the like. . 
_ As to details, sometimes one record will offer for a certain year 


a figure slightly different from another. The explanation is that the 


attendance varied during that year. If mistakes crept in, they are 
not due to carelessness, but came in spite of carefulness. 


I. Elementary Education. 


The history of Lutheran education in Oregon, as far as Mis- 
souri Synod congregations are concerned, is not one of brilliant 
achievement as figures go, but of faithful and sometimes heroic 
plodding. Synod first entered Oregon in 1876, when Mr. August 
Kenter, formerly a pastor in Minnesota, came to Oregon for 
a change of climate.and bought a farm near what is now Sherwood. 
He began to serve Lutheran families in the neighborhood, thus de- 
veloping a little mission-station, into which field Pastor Ed Doering 
was then placed. 

Under Doering the first Lutheran school in Oregon was at- 
tempted, although his efforts in this respect were intermittent. We 
probably would need to place the beginning of the Lutheran school 
into the neighborhood of 1880. Doering’s teaching had centered 
near Cornelius. Here a regular school was established in the year 
1887 by Pastor Claus, the first of its kind in Oregon.’ 

At Mount Angel a school was begun in 1890, due to the urging 
of the newly chosen pastor Mr. G. E. Mayer. Late that same year 
Trinity Lutheran Church at Portland was organized, and a few 
weeks later the tuition for the school was fixed, indicating that this 
church began at once with the establishment of a school. Tuition 


1) The Lutheran Messenger, October, 1924. 
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seems to have been used toward paying the pastor’s salary in this 
case, who received — we are now in 1897 — $25 a month and free 
house. The salary, however, was soon increased, and in 1900 
a teacher was called. In 1903 a new school-building was dedicated 
to meet the growing enrolment. A second teacher was added at 
this time, Mr. F. W. Rich. Kuhnau. Me. Kuhnau to-day is principal 
of this same school.”) 

The first Lutheran teacher in Oregon who was not at the same 
time pastor of a church was Chr. Markworth, who came to Zion Lu- 
theran School in Portland in 1899, — the beginning of the school 
for that congregation.) This is to my knowledge the first and only 
instance in which a Lutheran school was called into being in Oregon 
without going through the emergency See in wee the pastor 
taught. 

In Sherwood the school began with the coming of Pastor Heuer 
in 1892, but it was not until 1908 that a permanent school-teacher 
was called. Cornelius in these years had a flourishing school of 
nearly sixty pupils, taught by the minister. Others followed, and 
especially the years of 1890 to 1904 were years of rapid growth of 
enrolment, reaching in 1904 a total considerable in excess of the — 
enrolment at the present time, as Graph No. 1 will indicate. The 
highest number in enrolment was reached in 1916*), 405 pupils, after 
which year a notable decline set in, traceable, at least in part, to the 
anti-German agitation accompanying the World War and ee 
also to the “school fight” a few years later. 

The years of war were years of stress for many ote One 
school at least®) was closed never to be opened again, due to the 
fact that German had a large share in the curriculum. Brick- 
bats were thrown into the windows until the school was dead, if not 
the inmates. Others were not so unfortunate, but in many cases 
German was at this time taken out of the schools, —an evil not 
unmixed with blessing for them and an advantage for education not 
unmixed with harm. 

After the war there was again an increased Seni though 
neither in attendance nor in number of schools was the prewar record 
ever again reached. In 1922 the “school fight” began, and with 


2) Lutheran Messenger, October and November, 1924. 

3) Ibid. 

4) I found no records for 1914 and 1915. 

5) Sheridan. This information rests on oral communication. 
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that year begins a more or less steady decrease in pupils and schools, 


post hoc, if not proper hoc. 

At present there are two schools in Portland, one each in Cor- 
nelius, Corvallis, Oregon City, Shefflin, and Sherwood. The enrol- 
ment in the fall of 1931 indicates an increase in pupils — 235 as 
against 224 for 1930. The total number of teachers is the same, 
but two professional teachers have taken the place of a student and 
a pastor. The present status is discouragingly low. However, the 
opening of several other schools is under contemplation, and senti- 
ment in the District seems to justify the prophecy that the increase 
begun this year is the beginning of a new rise in the records. If 
there is one dominant note in response to questionnaires, it is to the 


_ effect that none of the schools have any difficulty in preparing their 


pupils for the public higher institutions. The course of study in 
general conforms pretty closely to that of the State, and the pre- 
scribed State examinations are taken. In Portland no special 
examination is required for graduates of Lutheran schools. 

The work of establishing our schools in this State was largely 
pioneer work. Of the early days of Sandy, Oregon, for instance, 
we note: “I taught school six months, whereas the district school was 
held but four months. I had to limit my term to six months because 
I had no place to teach and had to buy all equipment with my own 
funds when the building was finished in December, 1903... . Most 
of the children were outsiders. The appreciation of my school at 
that place can be shown by the following incident: Mr. John Smith," 
the first white child born in that neighborhood, an agnostic and 
a school director of the district school, promised me to have his two 
sons in my school also during sessions of the district school if 
I would promise not to indoctrinate them, because they had learned 
more during the three months they had been with me than in two 
terms in the district school. Mr. Smith died recently.””) 

Again: “Our little school at Shefflin was begun in the fall of 
1909. We used the church. School benches were provided by fasten- 
ing long boards with hinges to the back of the pews. Later we 
pushed the pews back and used a number of second-hand school- 
benches. When we built our little school,®) we became almost at 
once a ‘standard school,’ a type of accreditation then in vogue in 


6) Smith was not the name given. 
7) Reply to questionnaire by Pastor H. H. Koppelmann, Portland. 
8) Dedicated October 5, 1913. 
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Oregon. Our children, particularly in the upper grades, qlee 
took the State final examinations. We made every effort to con- 


form to the course of study eo esoeads by the State at that — 


time 9) 


tain to-day. Yet as late as 1916 the newly created school board 
reported that equipment in many schools was defective, especially 
with regard to benches, blackboards, and maps. It is interesting to 
note that in the same report the average attendance of the enrolled 
pupils was given as 90 per cent., including the more difficult country 
districts. Two years later the average had risen one per cent. and 
improvement was reported also in the matter of equipment. 

Schools cannot progress if the teachers are not progressive. 
Therefore in 1919 the school board recommended — and the District 
adopted the recommendation — that teachers continue their studies 
in the summer courses for teachers at the three State institutions 
offering them, through correspondence courses, county, State, and 
national teachers associations, county institutes, and the like. 

That the teachers have not forgotten to keep fresh their knowl- 
edge in their departments is evidenced in several questionnaire an- 
swers. I will instance just one: “I have taught continuously in 
Trinity Lutheran School for twenty-eight years. During that time 
I have taken university extension courses in English, history, Latin, 
and French. The Lutheran teachers of Oregon have conferences 
every two months and those of the Oregon and Washington District 


once a year. We also attend the Oregon Teachers’ Meeting (of 


public-school teachers) , which is held in Portland every year during 
Christmas vacation.” ”) 

One advantage the teaching force of Lutheran schools shows 
over public institutions is this, that their work in school is not 
merely a stepping-stone to business, marriage, journalism, or any 
number of other things, but is looked upon by most teachers as 
a permanent calling. At a recent conference of teachers held in 
Portland a poll of those present was taken, and it developed that 
the average tenure of office was more than thirteen years.””) 

The final step in supervision and guidance would be the ap- 
pointment of a school pacmnne Looking toward this goal, 


9) E. W. Luecke, now at Concordia College, Bronxville, New York. 
10) Letter from Mr. Richard Kubnau, Portland. 


This pioneer condition is not, of course, ideal and ae not ob- 
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a perma ent cena i 1928 i ole earl is again mentee! 
as exercising the supervision. 
TL, Secondary Education (Secular). 
Apart from Concordia College, which is to do preparatory 
training of pastors and teachers, education beyond the elementary 
___ gtades has never been quite lost sight of even in Oregon. The first 
incursion into the high-school field of which I found record took 
place in 1924, when Pastor H.C. Messerli of Albany, Oregon, in- 
structed four pupils in the subjects of the ninth grade. Distance 
forced this effort out of existence.'! 
The Lutheran Educational Society, formed in 1919, Geinly to 
| encourage Concordia College in Portland financially, in 1925 dis- 
cussed the subject of beginning a Lutheran high school for girls. 
“Sentiment prevails that such an institution is in demand for the . 
very near future.” The suggestion of extending the elementary 
school beyond the eighth grade was given consideration.) A year 
later the same subject was again discussed. “The opinion is still 
being held that a ninth and a tenth grade should be added to one or 
more of our schools to provide for secondary education of our Lu- 
theran girls as well as boys. Nothing definite has as yet been 
proposed.” ””) 
The subject finally took definite labe: in Trinity Lutheran 
School of Oregon City. This institution was organized, with the 
help of mission-board support, by Pastor R.G. Messerli in 1928, 
being at first only an eight-grade institution. A junior high school 
became a fact in 1930. At present Mr. Erwin Dobberfuhl teaches 
the elementary grades and Pastor Messerli the junior high school. 
The installation of a third teacher seems to be only a matter of 
time — and money. The atmosphere pervading this school is genial 
and Christian, and the equipment modern and adequate, except 
ecteps the ee 


Hy) “Two pupils quit at first and later the others also. Cause: Too 
much driving back and forth. Subjects: English, Latin, history, science. 
Aim: To start education for the confirmed in the high-school grades.’” — 
H. C. Messerli. 


12) Lutheran Messenger, March, 1925. 
13) Ibid, January, 1926. 
(To be concluded.) 
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Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. — 
From H.Ruhland, Ottawa, Can.: Geschichte der vereinigten Frei- 
staaten von Nordamerika, von Dr. Ferd. Philippi, 1827. Aus der alten 
Kaffeemuehle, von Alfred Ira, 1911. Reden, gehalten bei einer Versamm- 
lung der mit der Missouri-Synode verbundenen lutherischen Ge ai 
Chicagos im Art Institute am 3. September 1893. W.A.Zunder, M. A.: 
Lutheran Influences in American Affairs, 1914. Collegium Fratrum. 
Geschichte seiner Gruendung, seiner Glieder und seines Wirkens auf ae 


4 
7 
Seminaren zu Fort Wayne, St.Louis, und Springfield, von Confrater 
Alfred Ira. F 
4 

’ 


From Rev. E. Schmid, Gretna, La.: Erbauliche Liedersammlung zum 
gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch in den Vereinigten Ev.-Luth.Gemeinden in 
Pennsylyanien, Germantaun, 1803. 


Program of the dedication services of the new administration building, 
Concordia Cemetery, Forest Park, IIl., November 1, 1931. 


From Dr. Pieper’s heirs: Photographs of the seminary at Zehlendorf, __ 
Germany. Manuscript of Dr. F. Pieper’s lectures on John’s gospel, 1881 to | 
1882. Parchment diploma from Northwestern University, Watertown, 
Wis., conferring the Doctor of Divinity title. 


From Dean J. Fritz: History of St. Louis, two volumes. 

From Prof. G.Fritschel: Correspondence between Loehe, Grossmann, 
Deindoerfer, Bauer, Weege, Amman; copies. Transcription by Profes- 
sor Fritschel of Loehe’s Instruction to the Colporteur J. G. Zwerner, 
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